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tradition that fights against mere naive confidence in a world
that, every day and in every way, gets better and better.
Nevertheless, the American tradition is tied to the idea of
progress; it^has grown in the centuries in which that novel
and revolutionary idea took possession of man's mind in the
West and all American experience has seemed to confirm the
view that the world is advancing towards something better,
to a fuller, richer life for more people, more of the time*
What a great English scholar has written of the Dark Ages, our
of which modern Europe and modern America have emerged,
is almost comically unlike America. " If that age was an age
of faith, it was not merely on account of its external religious
profession; still less does it mean that the men of that age were
more moral or more humane or more just in their social and
economic relations than the men of to-day. It is rather because
they had no faith in themselves or in the possibilities of human
effort, but put their trust in something more than civilisation
and something outside history." *
The American historical experience has been totally different.
It has been the product of profound faith in man's possibilities
and repeated historical justification for that faith. It is true
that the religious tradition imported from Europe by the
earlier settlers, especially in New England, had its ingredient
of Christian humility and pessimism. President Eliot of
Harvard, in the confident nineteenth century, was proclaiming
an old New England attitude when he altered the inscription
over the door of the new philosophy building in Harvard from
"Man is the measure of all things " chosen by the philosophers,
to "What is man that Thou art mindful of him?" chosen by
himself. But President Eliot himself was full of American
optimism and that was made plain enough when he encounter-
ed, in the person of George Santayana, a representative of
genuine Mediterranean pessimistic clarity. Another Eliot was,
in the next generation, to take more the side of Santayana than
of Charles Eliot, but Mr. T. S, Eliot, in choosing to live in England
rather than in St. Louis or Boston, passed judgment not only
on the American scene but on his own fitness to adorn it.
Even in early New England, as Professor Perry Miller has
shown, optimism about the destiny of man and society would
1 Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe, p. six.